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Bolling 


AROUSING THE READER’S SYMPATHY. 





I am not going to talk about arousing the 
reader’s personal sympathy. This article will 
consider sympathy as it applies to the char- 
acters in a photoplay, story, or play. When- 
ever one reads a well-written story, one con- 
sciously or otherwise enlists virtually all of 
his vital interest in a few persons whose des- 
tinies he is to follow. 

That is sympathy as meant here. It is in- 
terest —that centred interest which the audi- 
ence or reader has in the few dominant char- 
acters of a work. It must be unified sym- 
pathy; that is, it must not change unless the 
change is properly prepared for. The reader 
or audience should actively want these char- 
acters to receive justice, whether in the end 
they do or not. 

The most simple way of directing sympathy 


is in the melodramatic type of story, where 
we have clearly marked the persons who will 
hold our sympathy. It may seem obvious 
that in a play there should be a “leading man 
and lady,” and though most beginning authors 
realize it, yet in the actual writing many 
ignore this necessity. In reading a number of 
plays written by students I have found that 
in most cases an outstanding fault was that 
no one or two of the characters remained 
clearly, through the three acts, as the ones 
who were the dominant beings and the 
raison d’étre of the whole play. Instead, one 
character would hold prime interest in the 
first act ; in the others, he would be subordi- 
nated to some else, and so on. Yet there was 
very plainly intended to be a leading man and 
woman. 

In such a piece there could be no unified 
sympathy, and it is difficult for the audience 
to be interested in a hodge-podge of leading 
characters. So, you can see it is necessary to 
look into this matter of sympathy and ce- 
what it does and how it does it. 

In the first place, as already mentioned, 
sympathy centres interest in the principal 
characters of your cinema, story, or play. So, 
very early in the piece there should be definite 
indications who are to be the persons who 
shall enlist the reader’s or audience’s sym- 
pathy. If it is a play or photoplay you are 
writing, this information is very often known 
long before the audience sees the play, for it 
knows that the star, if there be one, will have 
the likeable role. 
pecially 


Some plays are written es- 


for stars and written —tailor-made, 
almost —-so as to bring out the best histrionic 
qualities of the actor, making sympathy-win- 
“One 


and 


ning most 
Night in 


easy. In the past season, 


Rome” for Laurette Taylor, 
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“Pietro” for Otis Skinner, were such plays. 
Scenarios for Mary Pickford, William S. 
Hart, Charlie Chaplin, and such stars incor- 
porate antics which these celebrities are most 
capable of doing to win ready sympathy. 
However, this obvious and mechanical de- 
vice of gaining sympathy is vastly preferred to 
a lack of any direction of sympathy. In a re- 
cent release, a five-reel photoplay entitled 
“The Little Shop,” even the star part failed 
to hold interest, for the onlooker was not 
made to sympathize with the character. It is 
a most stupid picture play. Throughout the 
fatiguing, tiresome five reels, interest jumps 
from one character to 
whole thing a mess. 


making the 
About the only suspense 
is that one wonders when the picture will end. 

It is seen, then, that in order to sustain in- 
terest you must have one or two real char- 
acters who stand out from among any number 
of others and in whom the reader or audience 
will be most interested. For example in Dick- 
ens’s “The Tale of Two Cities,” 
Sydney Carton are the 


another, 


Lucy and 
leading characters. 
The reader remembers them though he forget 
everything else; there is no butterflying of at- 
tention. It is the same with the old “dime 
novels”; the dominant characters were plainly 
marked and the sympathy is con- 
stantly increased by hook or crook until each 
new difficulty of the hero or heroine is an ac- 
tual pain to the peruser of the tale. 

It is not difficult to direct sympathy if the 
author does not lose his sense of proportion. 


reader's 


In fact, sympathy is as much a device, espec- 
ially in the cinema or drama, as is the setting. 
A scene may be made so elaborate or startling 
that the audience will forget the play for a 
time, and sympathy be scattered — 
made conspicuous by its abundance —that the 
audience's attention is constantly diverted. If 


may so 


the author finds that one whom he intended to 
is growing too 
prominent, it is better to make him the hero 
or else keep him out entirely and hold him 
over for another story. 


be a subordinate character 


Sympathy being a device, it is sometimes 
used to create suspense. In this case the 
reader, or audience, is led to desire a certain 
ending until a new character is introduced who 


causes a demand for an entirely different re- 
sult. This was excellently handled in the five- 
reel cinema, “Out of the Storm.” In _ the 
opening of the picture is shown a young 
woman on the verge of operatic success, made 
possible by a man who, in the same breath 
that he tells her he loves her, confesses also 
that all of the money he has given her to train 
her voice, he had stolen. The girl promises 
to wait for him until he is released from 
prison. Later, she meets an English noble- 
man who saves her life. As the plot develops 
the spectator is made to sympathize more and 
more with the Englishman, who has now 
fallen in love with the girl ; but the spectator 
still feels that the woman, now a famous oper- 
atic singer, owes loyalty to the other man. 
Before long, however, either he or the Eng- 
lishman must win the spectator’s complete 
sympathy. The author selects the latter de- 
vice and very deftly switches sympathy to the 
nobleman in the following manner : Before his 
term is up, the prisoner manages to escape, 
but not without killing five men. We learn 
that he has become coarse and brutal. By now 
the Englishman has confessed his love for the 
opera singer and she is willing to accept him, 
but the man who had gone to prison for her 
arrives and confronts the singer. The audi- 
ence no longer want$ the prisoner to win, for 
he has proved himself a villain. Sympathy is 
with the Englishman, not especially for what 
he has done, but because sympathy has been 
so thoroughly estranged from the escaped 
convict. 

It is seen that this method worked in excel- 
lent fashion in this cinema to secure suspense 
and interest, but the device is sometimes mis- 
used. It is permissible to bring about a change 
in sympathy if the change is prepared for 
That is the way in life which 

love people whom we formerly 
hated: or shun those once our friends. It is 
an unfair device to create interest or suspense 
by setting up certain character sign posts in 
the early part of a story or play and later sud- 
denly reversing them. The persons in life 
whom you like or dislike you like or dislike 
because you have seen them in many phases 
and you take all into account. It is improb- 


properly. 
makes us 
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able that you see a villain only at times when 
he appears to be a saint. So, in a story you 
must indicate, ever so slightly perhaps, just 
what manner of man your characters are to be. 

In the recent stage success, “ The Acquittal,” 
by Rita Weiman, an abrupt change is made in 
character that is very jolting. In this play a 
man has just been acquitted of a crime. In 
the first act the audience is made to feel that 
the decision was a just one. The man makes 
a pretty speech to the press representatives ; 
he is even friendly to the reporter who still 
believes that the verdict was wrong: The 
audience completely sympathizes with the ac- 
quitted man, but the people are misled, for in 
the second act they find him to be a brute; he 
is no longer suave and gracious, but a swearing 
ruffian, who abuses his wife. This comes as 
a distinct jar to the audience, since the change 
was not prepared for. 

There is one other phase of this matter of 
sympathy. Unless the author is writing a 
tragedy, it is better to make the leading char- 
acters with whom the audience will sympathize 
likeable and able to retain sympathy through 
to the last curtain. In order to attain this end, 
we have carefully written plays revolving 
about a star. Actors want that kind of role, 
for it is easier to play and is more ingratiating 
to the audience. Some actors will refuse an 
unsympathetic part. 

Rachel Crothers, author of “ He and She,” 
had great difficulty in producing that play, for 


the leading feminine character loses sympathy 
in the last act. Three actresses attempted this 
role at various times, and each in turn quit. 
They maintained that they did not want to 
impersonate a character with whom the audi- 
ence would not unhesitatingly sympathize and 
whom it would not like; not that there is au 
unhappy ending to the play, only that in the 
plot the wife, the leading feminine character, 
at the end of the play decides to give up her 
work as a sculptor — in which art she 
excels her husband —in order to take better 
care of her well-nigh grown-up daughter. 
The audience was not in sympathy with such 
a procedure, these actresses claimed, and so 
they refused to continue in the role. Finally 
Miss Crothers brought the play to New York 
City, herself essaying the lead, but “He and 
She” enjoyed only a brief run. 

This matter of sympathy, it is thus seen, is 
a vital consideration in every story, cinema, 
or play. Sympathy must be directed to give 
unity; so handled it can be used as a device 
to create interest and suspense. Lastly in the 
photoplay and drama sympathy is to be con- 
sidered from the actor’s point of view, in 
order to make good acting parts. All in all, 
this matter of sympathy is very important. 
It is a retoucher of the photograph which 
blurs out the unimportant and plays up the 
main features of your story or play. 


Colo. David Raffelock. 


DENVER, 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.— LVIII. 


William McFee, who is a nautical engineer 
as well as an author, says : “ Strictly speak- 
ing, the word knot means a nautical mile an 
hour. It is correct to say : ‘She is steaming 
at ten knots.’ It is incorrect to say : ‘She is 
doing ten knots an hour.’” 

The New York Evening Post, in defending 
its use of “Santo Domingo” for San Do- 
mingo, “Chili” for Chile, and “Santa Fé” 
with an accent by saying that it finds author- 


ity for these forms in books of reference, 
shows that the books of reference referred to 
are wrong. 

“Chinaman” is a_ particularly 
term to the inhabitants of the 
public who speak English. As 
puts it, 


distasteful 
Celestial Re- 
one of then 
“How would you like to be called 
an ‘Americaman’?” “Chinese” is the proper 
name, Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

. 4 * 

“Every one has their fancies, I suppose,” 
says Amy Lowell, in a free-verse poem in the 
January Century — this quotation from which 
can just as well be printed as prose —“ and 


tonight I should like to walk around a towered 
city, blowing a blue silver trumpet.” After 
Miss Lowell got through blowing the blue 
silver trumpet around the towered city, she 
might sit down and study a rhetoric or a 
grammar for a while. 


Editors, criticised for what they print as 
poetry, sometimes retort: “Yes, but you 
ought to see what we don’t print!” As an 
illustration, the poetry editor of a big city 
daily has sent to THe WRITER a letter and 
manuscript that he received. They read :— 


Dear Sir Enclosed find Poem of which I have 
wrote an am sending you for your inspection to 
see if it is suitable for publication in your paper, 
and I also wish you would give me information 
on how poems or songs are accpted and how 
much is payed for writeing them I suppose it 
depends on the song or poem what they bring if 
it is not suitable for publication will you Please 
send it back informing me why, 
I remain Respectfully 
er eeee Serr ee 





The Ship that was Guided Safely to 
the Old New England Shore. 
Verse 1 
The blue waves were mountain high 
upon the ocean 
When a large vessel looked like a 
row boat upon that mountain of blue, 
In that large vessel there is a sweet- 
heart that will return to you 
Some one that will guide you safely 
through the roads of life and help 
me remember the one that was true 
Verse 2 
The rains they may beat, 
The winds they may blow against 
the Cabin door 
But the true one feels that the ship 
will be guided safely to the shore of Old 
New England 
’Tis there I will stay and roam no more. 
Verse 3 
The night was dark, the wind was high 
The old bough pitched towards the sky 
The Captain said, without a sigh “I 
will reach the shore or die 
His words were bitter and cold, but 
his heart was brave and strong 
He knew it wouldn’t be long before 
he would reach the shore. 


A writer whose letter is printed in the New 


York Tribune complains : “It is my exper- 
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ience that editors rarely see many manuscripts 
sent them. The assistants first read them and 
measure them by the rules. If they don’t fit, 
no matter how new or original they may be, 
they are returned with the printed slip : ‘ The 
enclosed is not precisely what the Maga- 
zine requires.” The editors now have the 
floor. 


JOSEPH ANDREW GALAHAD. 











Joseph Andrew Galahad, whose poems often 
appear in Life and other magazines, and who 
has had two articles in THE WRITER, was 
born in Portland, Oregon, something more 
than thirty years ago. His mother died when 
he was born, and his father a few years after- 
ward. Today he has no living relative, with 
the exception of a half-sister, with whom he 
makes his home, and who is devoted to him. 
He was frail in youth, and the early failing 
of his eyesight prevented his finishing school. 
In his early manhood he tried to get into the 
army and after three attempts succeeded, and 
served for some years on the Mexican border. 
He still refers to that time as “ glory years.” 
He received his discharge and intended to re- 
enlist, but a violent attack of pneumonia left 
his lungs badly impaired, and since then his 
life has been a hand-to-hand fight with death. 
For ten years now he has been in an almost 
continuous state of pain, and operation after 
operation as last resorts have not in any way 
lightened his trials. He has not left his bed 
since May, 1920, and now sees no one, living 
on a wide sleeping porch, entirely cut off from 
the world. Mr. Galahad has been avid for 
books all his life, and has spent more time in 
reading than, perhaps, was entirely good for 
him, but in this way he has gained a wider 
education than many of those who sought 
their education in the classroom. He is par- 
ticularly fond of reading poetry, and Poe, 
Browning, Tennyson, Keats, Shakspere, 
Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, and others have 
been close to him. From his boyhood he has 
held Kipling in high esteem; of late years his 
favorite has been John Masefield. He began 
writing poetry himself when he was ten years 


old, and he has kept at it continuously ever 
since. He has a great love of the out-of- 
doors, and has spent many hours on the beach 
with some of his beloved poets, and a pencil 
and a scrap of paper. Most of his earlier 
poetic efforts he has destroyed, but here and 
there a few remain. Mr. Galahad began to 
sell his poetry about five years ago, and now 
he has but one ambition—to write steadily 
on and on, and to leave behind him some- 
thing of the beauty of life and living that he 
sees with such clear eyes. All that is toler- 
ance; and unselfish love of his brother man; 
all that is kindly and gentle; all that is born 
of sincerity, beauty, and truth; all that is 
steady and unflinching in the stand he has 
taken toward his faith in his friends and in 
God—all these things belong to Joseph 
Andrew Galahad. John Bolling. 


San Francisco, Calif, 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 





[This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work, Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





Writers who undertake to deal with facts 
should know them and not depend upon 
imagination. For instance, take the story in 
which the writer says: “The certified wire- 
less operator spelled out, letter for letter, 
‘Where are you bound from?’ to the quaint 
craft lying in the harbor.” A wireless oper- 
ator would never think of spelling out, 
“Where are you bound from?” In the Inter- 
national Signal Code, a code of wireless ab- 
breviations with which all operators are 
familiar, the abbreviation of the question is 
“ORF,” and the answer, supposing the ship 
comes from Shanghai, is “ORF Shanghai.” 
In wireless work an operator knowing only 
English may, by using the international code, 
carry on a limited conversation with an oper- 
ator knowing only German, French, Italian, or 
any other language. The abbreviations have 
the same meaning in every language, and the 
operator’s code book, if he does not know 
them by heart, will tell him what they mean. 
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Fiction writers need to know such things to 
make their fiction true to life. 

Similarly, the writer who wrote in a story 
about the sea, “ The vessel was originally go- 
ing East, but during the night it had been 
steered one point away and was pointed ac- 
cording to the compass Southeast by East” 
should learn to box the compass. 

New York, N. Y. Joseph Nathan Kane. 





The chief reason, I believe, why more 
journalists who attempt fiction writing do not 
succeed is the radical dissimilarity in technique 
in the two kinds of writing. The newspaper 
man is taught to tell the main facts of his 
story at the beginning of his article, and then 
to tell the story in detail. From force of 
habit, he may follow this rule, unconsciously 
perhaps, in writing fiction and will find when 
he reads his completed manuscript that he has 
divulged so many secrets that the element of 
suspense, so necessary in fiction, is lacking, 
and that there is no climax at the end. 

The remedy is, of course, for the ex-news- 
writer, when he undertakes to write fiction, 
to adhere rigidly to the basic principles of 
tale-telling and not be misled by his news- 
paper training. This is not easy to accom- 
plish, but it can be done. It has been done. 

Butte, Montana. Frank Sullivan. 





In the article, “ Writing for Construction 
Publications,” published in the December 
Writer, the statement that the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record “pays seven dollars” for photo- 
graphs should read “pays several dollars.” 





> —— 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly frou. the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 

The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
826 North La Salle street, Chicago, desires to 
get in touch with an experienced writer of 
Christian stories, thoroughly in harmony with 
the fundamental truths of the Bible. The 
stories should appeal to the “teen” age, and 


must deal with life as it is today in the United 
States, and concern persons of reality — char- 
acters that have existed or could exist. They 
should introduce, agreeably and wisely, teach- 
ing along the line of Sunday observance, re- 
spect to parents, worldly amusements, etc., 
and should be of about 27,000 words, although 
a story of 10,000 words is sometimes avail- 
able. 


John Martin’s Book ( New York ) is in the 
market for Bible stories, Nature stories, and 
timely stories ( Christmas, Fourth of July, 
etc. ); otherwise, the magazine is overstocked 
with manuscripts, and especially with fanci- 
ful stories and verse. 





All Outdoors (New York) needs short 
articles of inspiration and information regard- 
ing phases of outdoor life—material that 
gives something of the spirit of outdoor life, 
with some facts about making that life easier, 
more comfortable, and more generally par- 
ticipated in. Manuscripts should not exceed 
1,000 words ; anything longer must be ex- 
ceptional in its interest or in the scope of its 
subject to receive attention. The greatest 
need of All Outdoors, however, is in the 
photographic field. The magazine buys many 
hundred photographs each year for the Pic- 
torial insert. It is particularly anxious to get 
good photographs of people doing some par- 
ticular thing outdoors, and will pay two dol- 
lars each for such photographs. Every out- 
door person has some little stunt of his own 
which he has discovered or invented in some 
time of stress on the trail, and All Outdoors 
has a department for just such “ inventions,” 
and pays for each one used. 





The People’s Magazine ( New York ) needs 
serials, of from 70,000 to 80,000 words ; com- 
plete novels, of 50,000 words ; and short 
stories, of from 3,000 to 8,000 words. While 
preference is given to out-door and adventure 
tales, almost any type of story — excepting sex 
stories, ghost’ stories, pseudo-scientific stories, 
stories in which love is the predominating 
theme, and stories which are not thoroughly 
American — is acceptable, provided it has plot 
and action, combined with characterization, 
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and, above all, a strong human interest. A 
love or feminine element which is merely inci- 
dental to the plot is not objectionable. 





Short Stories (Garden City, N. Y.) is a 
vigorous all-fiction magazine, and is in the 
market for material dealing with adventure, 
mystery, the out-of-doors, sport, business, and 
humor. Plot and action should be the out- 
standing features, and everything should have 
a strong masculine appeal. A minor love in- 
terest may be used, but nothing in the nature 
of a sex appeal will be considered. Short 
Stories is now issued twice a month, and each 
issue contains a complete novel, of from 50,000 
to 60,000 words, an installment of a serial, a 
novelette, and from eight to ten short stories. 





The Mystery Magazine (New York) is 
in the market for feature detective stories of 
from 12,000 to 15,000 words, and for detec- 
tive sketches of from 3,000 to 5,000 words. 





The Young Churchman ( Milwaukee ) needs 
some good short stories that will interest both 
girls and boys, both teaching and amusing 
them. The editors like ethical stories, stories 
that have to do with missionary achievements, 
and stories that show a growth in character. 
Tales of this sort should not exceed 2,500 
words. The Young Churchman does not use 
verse, and is not in the market for illustrated 
articles at the present time. 





The Royal Feature Service, Box 525, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is in the market for features thit 
can be used as a daily, semi-weekly, or weekly 
series for mewspaper syndication. Features 
must be of general interest, uniform in length, 
and return postage should be sent. 





The Dramatic Mirror (New York) will 
hereafter be published simultaneously through- 
out the country on the first day of the month, 
and will contain many more pages than the 
present weekly Mirror. 





The Black Cat ( Book Hill, Highland Falls, 
N. Y.) is especially in need of short stories, 
sincerely conceived and interesting in char- 


acter development or reaction rather than in 
mere plot. Nothing trashy, risqué, or flashy 
is desired. Stories should be of from 800 to 
1,000 words, and in addition to the regular 
price paid for acceptable stories the Black 
Cat awards a prize of twenty-five dollars for 
the best story published each quarter. Good 
one-act plays are also in demand. For the 
best letters, not exceeding 1,000 words, of 
opinion, suggestion or criticism of its editorial 
policy, or of any contribution, the Black Cat 
awards each quarter prizes of $25, $15, and $5. 
The present competition will close March 31. 





The 1o-Story Book ( Chicago ) buys short 
stories, playlets, poems, translations, and skits. 





The: Highway Magazine ( Chicago ) would 
like some good illustrated articles on high- 
way construction and maintenance, as well as 
some articles on scenic roads. 





The Window Display Reporter, a new mag- 
azine devoted to window display advertising, 
is published by Ernest A. Dench, Sheepshead 
3ay, N. Y. 





The Inkwell ( Coolidge Corner, Boston, 47, 
Mass.) is now a short-story monthly, printing 
nothing but fiction. Stories must be bright, 
snappy, and clean, and should not exceed 3,000 
words. 


Smith’s Magazine, the suspension of which 
was announced in the January number of THE 
Writer, has been merged in the Love Story 
Magazine, which is published by Street & 
Smith, New York. 





The National Service was merged with 
the Army & Navy Journal ( New York) 
with the issue for January I. 





Beginning with the February number, the 
title of Brain Power will be changed to the 
National Pictorial Monthly ( New York). 





The International Studio, formerly pub- 
lished by the John Lane Company, has been 
purchased by Peyton Boswell and S. W. 
Frankel, of New York. The size of the 
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magazine will be reduced, and the contents 
will be largely American in tone, with articles 
on art doings all over the world. Mr. Bos- 
well will be the editor. The Boswell-Frankel 
Agency is conducted by the new owners, who 
are also the publishers of the American Art 
News. 





The American Angler was merged with 
Field & Stream ( New York ) with the Jan- 
uary issue. 





That there may be many thoughts on civil- 
ity, the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, New 
York, offers a first prize of $150; second 
prize of $100 ; five prizes of $50 each ; ten 
prizes of $10 each ; and fifty-five prizes of $5 
each for the best seventy-seven essays on 
civility, not exceeding 500 words in length. 
Their subject matter may be anything relat- 
ing to civility—its meaning; its value in 
business ; its ethics ; ideas that would pro- 
mote its practice ; in fact, any phase — the 
wider the scope, the better. Essays must be 
mailed before midnight February 23, and 
should be addressed to the Civility Contest 
Editor, Fifth Avenue Coach Company, 16 
East 102d street, New York. 





The Popular Science Monthly (New York) 
is going to award prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
monthly for ten months to the contributors 
of the three photographs considered by the 
editors to be the best and most interesting 
submitted to the magazine. Each photograph 
must be accompanied by one or more brief 
paragraphs of explanation, and any picture 
with scientific or mechanical interest will be 
considered, if original and unpublished. A 
mechanical or scientific achievement, a new 
labor-saving or time-saving machine, an in- 
genious invention of engineering triumph, or 
some novelty made at the home workbench 
for convenience around the home, garden, or 
garage, or any similar subject will make an 
interesting photograph for the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. Photographs of natural curi- 
osities, scientific phenomena, or animals or 
human beings engaged in novel and thrilling 
activities will also be welcome. In addition 
to the usual stories on scientific and mechani- 
cal subjects, the magazine is now buying 
physiological and psychological material, per- 


sonality stories about prominent scientific 
and industrial figures, and vocational stories. 
similar to the recent feature, “ Your Chances 
for Success with Radio.” Such stories should 
be accompanied by “live,” human interest 
photographs, or suggestions for wash draw- 
ings of the same sort. Every story used as a 
theme for a cover design during the year will 
receive a substantial bonus in addition to the 
regular payment, 





Judge ( New York) will pay ten dollars 
each week for the best story received for its 
new department, “ Stories to Tell,” and five 
dollars for the second best. All other stories 
accepted will be paid for at regular text rates. 
No story should exceed 200 words, and all 
stories must be humorous. They may be true 
in life, occurring in everyday happenings, 


where wit meets wit and comic experience 


is unfolded. Clipped stories or stories al- 
ready published will not be acceptable. All 
stories should be typewritten, should carry 
the name and address of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by return postage. 
The names of prize winners will be attached 
to their contributions unless a contrary wish 
is expressed. 





The Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving 
place, New York, offers prizes of $250, $100, 
$50, and ten prizes of $10 each for the best 
letters, of from 150 to 200 words, telling 
what the writer finds most appealing in O. 
Henry’s stories. The favorite O. Henry story 
should be stated, with the reason for liking it 
best. All letters must be postmarked on or 
before midnight, March 15. 





The Esther Yarnell prize of $100 for the 
best poem or group of poems printed in the 
Lyric West in 1921 has been divided between 
Constance Lindsay Skinner, for her poem, 
“Song of David Before Saul,” and Neeta 
Marquis, for her poem, “The Alien,” “ Gay- 
diang,’ by Ruth Comfort Mitchell; “Thunder- 
drums,” by Lew Sarett ; “The Lifted Cup,” 
by Jessie Rittenhouse ; “Half Thought,” by 
Zona Gale ; and “Long, White Roads,” by 
Joseph Andrew Galahad, received honorable 
mention, 





The Photoplay Magazine has awarded its 
prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, of- 
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fered for the best stories published in the 
magazine during 1921 to Octavus Roy Cohen, 
Oscar Graeve, Mrs. Greye La Spina, and 
Adela Rogers St. Johns. 


The Nation announces that the prize of 
$100, offered in its annual poetry contest, has 
been divided between two poems: “The 
Ranch in the Coulee,” by Gwendoline Haste, 
and “In Memoriam,” by Martin Feinstein. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: for the best American 
novel published this year, $1,.00 ; for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; for the 
best volume of verse by an American author, $1,000. 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,000 and 
a $s00 medal, and three traveling scholarships hav- 
ing a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by Brain Power 
for stories showing the turning point that leads to 
success, competition closing March 1. Particulars in 
October Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $7,500 offered by the Knights 
of Columbus in an American history contest. Par- 
ticulars in October and December Writers. 

Prize of 100 guineas offered by the Talbot Press, 
Dublin, for the best Irish novel submitted by June 
1, 1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris, for the best essay on “Toler- 
ation in Economics, Religion, and Politics.’ Con- 
test to close March 1, 1922. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $3,coo, offered by Outer’s- 
Recreation for outdoor stories, competition closing 
March 1. Particulars in January WRriTER. 

Prizes of $50 for the best story, $25 for the best 
article or essay, and $25 for the best sea poem or 
sailor’s chantey, submitted before June 1, offered by 
the Detonator, San Diego, Calif. Particulars in 
January WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Black Knight, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., for the best completion of a story, 
the first five hundred words of which will be sent on 
request. Particulars in January WRriTER. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 


Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prize of 50,000 kroner (about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January WRITER. 

Canadian prize competition offered by Hodder & 
Stoughton ; $2,500 for a Canadian novel, and $500 
for the best story for Canadian boys or girls. Com- 
petition closes June 1. Particulars in November 
WRITER. 

Three prizes of $100 each offered by the United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York, for the best 
one-act play, the best community pageant, and the 
best spring festival. Competition closes March 1. 
Particulars in November Writer. 

Seabury prizes for 1922, offered through the Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, competition closing 
June 1, Particulars in December Writer. 

“John Wesley, Jr.” contest for ideas for stories, 
offered by the Committee on Conservation and Ad- 
vance of the Council of Boards of Benevolence of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, contest closing 
March 31. Particulars in December Writer. 

Prize of $50 for the best articie on hunting and 
trapping offered by Alfred E. Ross, contest closing 
March 1. Particulars in October Writer. 

Delineator prize of $500 for the best article written 
by a senior of any American woman’s college or co- 
educational institution, on “ How I Worked My 
Way Through College,” competition closing Feb- 
ruary 15. Particulars in October Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 to the 
composer of the best string quartette, contest clos- 
ing April 15, 1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for the best letters on 
“How I Earned my Musical Education,” offered by 
the Etude. Particulars in September Writer. 

Prize of $200 in gold for the best pageant based 
upon the history of osteopathy, offered by the 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., contest ex- 
tended to end June 1, 1922. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton ) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 

Monthly prize of five dollars for best criticism of 
the most distinctive story in Brief Stories ( formerly 
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Little Story Magazine), Philadelphia. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
“original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 


2 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Russell Arden Bankson, whose story, “ Re- 
tribution,” was published in the January num- 
ber of Wayside Tales, was born in a lumber 
camp in the big woods of the Northwest in 
the pioneer days of 188. He was fond of 
writing from childhood, and after graduation 
from college became a cub reporter on a big 
daily newspaper in the Northwest and worked 
his way up to city editor. Two years ago he 
began to give all his time to magazine work, 
and he has sold about thirty-five stories to 
popular magazines, including Short Stories, 
the Detective Story Magazine, Success, Way- 
side Tales, Sunset, the Blue Book, and sev- 
eral of the outdoor magazines. Mr. Bankson 
is married and has three sons. He is fond of 
the mountains and the wilderness, and most 
of his stories are of the western out-of-doors 
type. 





Bruce Johns, whose story, “ The Man Who 
Hated Dogs,” was printed in Adventure for 
December 20, is by profession a newspaper 
man of San Francisco and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He was born in the Northwest, just 
below the Canadian line, but went to Cali- 
fornia at an early age, receiving his education 
in the public schools of San Francisco. He 
was graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1917, leaving immediately with that 
institution’s unit for France. Mr. Johns’s first 
professional story was printed in Short 
Stories more than a year ago. 


E. R. Punshon, the author of the story, 
“Scared Stiff,” in Everybody's for December, 
is an Englishman. He was born in London, 
and at the age of sixteen started work in a 
railroad office, but after a year or two went 
to Canada, where he spent some years farm- 
ing, and afterward engaged in various occu- 
pations in several of the northwestern states 
of this country. Returning to England, he 


began writing. His first important success 


was the winning of a prize offered by one of 
the leading London daily papers for the best 
serial story. His first book, “ Constance 
West,” a story of Canadian farming life, was 
published in New York by the John Lane 
Company. Mr. Punshon says that in writing 
“Scared Stiff” he drew on the knowledge 
which he acquired while he was on this side 
of the water, and that his endeavor was to 
draw a picture of the life of the lumber 
camps and to contrast the rough, sometimes 
brutal, but generally “straight” lumber man 
with a man of the earnest religious type, 
showing how the same human nature is in 
each, and how essentially different personali- 
ties may come to understand and appreciate 
each other. He believes that a good effective 
contrast, either in surrounding or, preferably, 
in character, is always an important point in 
every story, as is also an unexpected termina- 
tion such as he tried to work up in this tale. 
Mr. Punshon adds that fascinating as magazine 
work always is, and wide as is the circle to 
which it introduces a writer, he has devoted 
most of his time to writing books. Most of 
these appeal more to the British reader and 
have been published only in England, but sev- 
eral of his works have been published in this 
country, the latest being “Old Fighting 
Days,” published by Alfred A. Knopf. 


— 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


How Editors Handle Manuscripts. — A 
correspondent, writing to the editor of the 
New York Tribune on magazine fiction, 
says :— 

Sir: A great deal has been written lately 
about the modern editor, and Life recently 
summed him up as listening only to the feminine 
demand of the great mid-West in morals, taste, 
lack of intelligence, and optimistic endings. 

Another writer has deciphered the twelve rules, 
to wit: (1) Pleasant themes only. (2) The 
hero must rise to honorable heights. (3) Swiftly 
moving conflict, not complications. (4) Study 
the rule book and don’t be too. original. 
(5s) Don’t tella story withina story. (6) Don’t 
preach unless you have a well-advertised name. 
(7) Stir universal emotions in plain yarns. 
(8) Happy Endings. (9) Old plots brightened 
up are preferred to new stuff. (10) Polish your 
style. (11) Use modern vernacular, not that of 
1860. (12) Read all the dismal  editor-proof 
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magazine stories you can and go and write like- 
wise. We might add: Be careful to be serious. 
Editors abhor playfulness. 

It is my experience that editors rarely see 
many manuscripts sent them. The assistants first 
read them and measure them by the rules. If 
they don’t fit, no matter how new or original 
they may be, they are returned with the printed 
slip, “The enclosed is not precisely what the 
Magazine requires.” 

It must be remembered that everyone writes 
nowadays, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
and manuscripts pour into magazines by the car- 
load. There must be some system established ! 

My conclusion is that America can’t expect to 
do much in literature until the spirit of Ameri- 
can magazines ceases to be dedicated to the 
Proposition “that all men are created equally 
stupid.” The thirteenth rule is, “ Don’t write 
the best stories, but the least offensive.” 
Another writer addresses the editor of The 

New York Herald in the following pessimistic 
Paragraphs :— 

It is out of the question for a new writer to 
get a start in these days if he be tainted with 
the slightest touch of originality. That to-day 
is the unpardonable crime in literature. 

If he will sit down and write trite love stories 
for the shop girl he may get ahead, but at the 
first suggestion of the exotic, the bizarre, he is 
taboo. It must be the cut-and-dried - stuff or 
nothing. 





The writer of verse is also sadly limited. The 
editors tell you that only one or two types can 
be considered, lullabies or nature verse ! Fancy ! 
As nobody in his right senses could possibly be- 
come interested in either of these two enchant- 
ing themes, it is plain enough that verse in 
American magazines is simply used to fill in. 
In other words it is of no importance whatever. 

Art is dead in our country, or fast dying ; and 
it is to be hoped that somebody will rise and 
wake it up. But that one will find egress very 
difficult unless the hide-bound restrictions of edi- 
tor and public alike are broadened to a consider- 
able degree. 

By the way, it would be an excellent thing if 
manuscripts were occasionally read when sub- 
mitted to magazines. A poem of mine was re- 
cently returned with a pleasant letter saying 
that “‘ my story has been read with care, but un- 
fortunately was not suited to the needs.” 

We believe that writers and readers alike 
may be interested to know just what happens 
when the day’s manuscripts come in to the 
Century Magazine. As the first writer states: 
“Tt must be remembered that every one 
writes nowadays, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, and manuscripts pour into magazines 
by the carload.” That is literally true and the 
mere physical labor of handling manuscripts 


is considerable. After they have been opened 
they are recorded, and the entire lot is gone 
over carefully to weed out the obviously 
illiterate and the patently impossible. By 
“ illiterate’”’ we mean the type of thing that 
is done by some one unfamiliar with the 
fundamentals of grammar and _ spelling. 
Among the “ patently impossible” we should 
include articles on time-worn themes which by 
their very triteness of subject and treatment 
eliminate themselves ; short stories of the 
same type; and “poetry” which can lay 
claim to that name only because it happens to 
be divided into lines and stanzas. After this 
weeding out, the possible manuscripts are read 
carefully by one or more of our small edi- 
torial staff with a special eye to new writers 
who show promise and originalty. Editors 
must struggle to remain hopeful souls, for out 
of the vast number of manuscripts read, those 
which show these qualities are pathetically 
rare. And this should be understood : Edi- 
tors do not consider the reading of manu- 
scripts a favor. Asa matter of business, they 
are ever on the lookout for excellence. 
Three primary faults are to be found with 
the majority of manuscripts, especially the 
short stories. Since these faults are a direct 
reflection of the minds of the writers, they 
may be labeled as indicating “ thin-minded- 
ness,” “sloppy-mindedness.” and “ wobbly- 
mindedness.” By “ thin-mindedness” we mean 
a lack of background in life and education to 
give perspective to the story ; by “sloppy- 
mindedness” indifference to the actual technic 
of writing and ignorance of the fundamental 
‘ wobbly- 


requirements of form; and by 
mindedness,” the lack of any richly conceived 
attitude toward life that gives a sense of se- 
lection and valuation of the basic materials 
from which stories are written. 

When a story, an article, or a poem shows 
originality or contains interesting material, :t 
is read by the entire editorial staff ; it is talked 
over in conference, and if not then acceptable, 
the author is frequently called into consulta- 
tion, either in person or by letter, and every 
effort is made to help him make of his con- 
tribution something which the Century Maga- 
zine’s readers will find worth their while. It 
is obvious that a magazine staff cannot engage 
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actually to rewrite material, nor would it be 
desirable. 

Further, it goes without saying that *no 
magazine can act as a school for beginners ; 
the task is too appallingly large. But for the 
editor’s side of it, may we say that the amount 
of time and effort spent on writers who show 
promise is out of all proportion to the occa- 
sional return. There is always the hope that 
some day one may discover a genius. It has 
happened. 

It will probably be true always that most 
of the fiction, the articles, and the poetry pub- 
lished in the Century Magazine will come 
from writers who have ‘passed through their 
years of apprenticeship, who have somethinz 
to say and who can say it with distinction ; 
but editors are not only waiting, but searching 
for a generation of young writers who will 
give themselves, to their craft and art heart 
and soul and produce not merely because they 


can write, but because they must. — The Cen- 
turion. 
An Author’s Confession. —I don't mind 


writing poems, for, as everyone has said, your 
poems simply Come to You at midnight while 
in bed. You never have to hunt for rhymes 
or themes or anything —just think of your 
woes or some scenery and open your mouth 
and sing! 

I don’t mind writing stories, for, as every- 
body knows, you just sit down with pen and 
ink and the Inspiration Flows. They tell me 
so at afternoon teas—just feed me an ink 
and a pad, and I roll my eyes and produce at 
once a story that sells like mad. 

I don’t mind being an author, for, as any- 
body will tell, all you do is to Write a Book 
and send it along to sell. The only work 
about writing —it’s a very terrible thing — 
is wrapping your stuff and stamping it and 
tying it up with string!—Margaret Widdemer, 
in Harper’s Magazine. 


Rules for the Sonnet. — The sonnet, then, 
in order to be a perfect work of art, and no 
compromise with a difficulty, must in the first 
place be a Legitimate Sonnet after the proper 
Italian fashion ; that is to say, with but two 
rhymes to the octave, and not more than three 
in the sestette. 


Second, it must confine itself to one leading 
idea, thought, or feeling. 

Third, it must treat this one leading idea, 
thought, or feeling in such a manner as to 
leave in the reader’s mind no sense of irreley- 
ancy or insufficiency. 

Fourth, it must not have a speck of ob- 
scurity. 

Fifth, it must not have a forced rhyme. 

Sixth, it must not have a superfluous word. 

Seventh, it must not have a word too little; 
that is to say, an Omission of a word or words, 
for the sake of convenience. 

Eighth, it must not have a word out of its 
place. 

Ninth, it must have no very long word, or 
any other that tends to lessen the number of 
accents, and so weaken the verse. 

Tenth, its rhymes must be properly varied 
and contrasted, and not beat upon the same 
vowel —a fault too common with very good 
sonnets. It must not say, for instance, rhyme, 
tide, abide, crime; or play, gain, refrain, way; 
but contrast i with o, or with some other 
strongly opposed vowel, and treat every vowel 
on the same principle. 

Eleventh, its music, throughout must be as 
varied as it is suitable; more or less strong, 
or sweet, according to the subject ; but never 
weak or monotonous, unless monotony itself 
be the effect intended. 

Twelfth, it must increase, or, at all events 
not decline, in interest, to its close. 

Lastly, the close must be equally impressive 
and unaffected; not epigrammatic, unless 
where the subject warrants it, or where point 
of that kind is desirable ; but simple, con- 
clusive, and satisfactory ; strength being para- 
mount, where such elevation is natural, other- 
wise on a level with serenity ; flowing in 
calmness, or grand in the manifestation of 
power withheld. — Leigh Hunt. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue AmerIcAN Lanouace. An Inquiry into the De- 
velopment of English in the United States. By 
H. L. Mencken. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. 4092 pp. Cloth. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1921. 

A monumental work, the result of fifteen 
years or more of study and collection of ma- 
terial, characterized by brilliancy in execu- 
tion combined with shrewd practical scholar- 
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ship, is this new edition of Mr. Mencken's 


“The American Language,” first issued in a 


limited edition printed from type two years 


ago. The idea of the first edition was to 
bring the work, so far as it had gone, to the 


attention of language students, for discussion, 


correction, and addition, and the popular de- 
mand for the book, exhausting the edition in 
a short time, was quite unexpected, though 
easily understood. In this new, greatly en- 
larged edition, Mr. Mencken gives us the 
benefit of comment and suggestions received 
from all over the world, which, added to his 
own contributions, make the work an exhaus- 
tive one. It is not a book simply to be read, 
although any one at all interested in language 
study will find it most fascinating reading. It 
is a book to be studied, considered, — con- 
troverted, if possible, —and thoroughly di- 
gested, as a warning against the misuse of 
words and a guide to better speech. For 
writers, the primary object of the work —to 
show, as it does conclusively, that there is an 
American language, distinctly different from 
English — is of secondary importance. Ameri- 
can writers will naturally write American 
and English writers will naturally write Eng- 
lish, — both unconsciously —and most writers 
on both sides of the water will probably find 
much that is new to them in Mr. Mencken’s 
interesting list of terms in everyday use that 
differ in English and American, and his thirty- 
page chapter on “ American and English To- 
day.” The great value of the book to Ameri- 
can writers is in its discussion of tendencies 
and usage, its chapters on The Beginnings of 
American, The Period of Growth, Tenden- 
cies in American,— including discussion of 
lost distinctions, processes of word-formation 
and foreign influences today — The Common 
Speech, and American Slang. Among the ele- 
ments that enter into the special character of 
American, Mr. Mencken includes a_ general 
impatience of rule and restraint, of demo- 
cratic enmity to all authority, an extravagant 
and often grotesque humor, and an extraor- 
dinary capacity for metaphor. This general 
iconoclasm, he says, reveals itself especially in 
the disdain for most of the niceties of mod- 
ern English—which, however, all careful 
writers will resist. Among the processes of 
word-formation, Mr. Mencken speaks of the 
facile production of new words by abbrevia- 
tion, as phone for telephone, gas for gasoline, 
auto for automobile, memo for memorandum, 
ad for advertisement, grad for graduate, and 
many others, including one that he does not 
mention, exam for examination. New verbs, 
also, like to commute, to typewrite, and to 
vamp, he says, seem to make an irresistible 
appeal to the American, who is constantly ex- 
perimenting with such inventions. Among 
other neologisms are blend-words, like electro- 


cute (from electricity and execute ), cable- 
gram (from cable and telegram ); abbrevia- 
tions like O. K., N. G., G. O. P.; new verbs, 
like to hooverize and to fletcherize ; ; and such 
inventions as joy-ride, high-brow, sob-sister A 
nature-faker, and has-been, of which Mr. 
Mencken says: “They are bold ; they are 
vivid ; they have humor ; they meet genuine 
needs.” With so many immigrants in the coun- 
try, foreign influences on American speech 
are strong, and Mr. Mencken has an interest- 
ing chapter on the subject. In his chapter on 
“The Common Speech,” he discusses at length 
spoken American as it is, departing widely 
from the standards of the written language, 
although he says: “Even professors’ wives 
are not above occasional bogglings of the 
cases of pronouns and the conjugations of 
verbs. The professors themselves, in truth, 
must have the same habit, for sometimes they 
show plain signs of it in print. More than 
once, plowing through profound and intermin- 
able treatises of grammar and syntax during 
the writing and revision of the present work. 
I have encountered the cheering spectacle of 
one grammarian exposing, with contagious joy, 
the grammatical lapses of some other gram- 
marian. And a few pages further on, I have 
found the enchanted purist erring himself.” 
To illustrate the vernacular Mr. Mencken is 
irreverent enough to print in an Appendix a 
version in illiterate American of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which begins : 

When things get so balled up that the 
people of a country have to cut loose from 
some other country and go it on their own 
hook, without asking no permission from 
nobody, excepting maybe God Almighty, 
then they ought to let everybody know 
why they done it, so that everybody can 
see they are on the level, and not trying 
to put nothing over on nobody. 

Following this Mr. Mencken gives examples 
of Baseball-American and Ham-American, 
written for him by Ring Lardner, and a poem, 
‘Elégie Américaine,” written by John V. A. 
Weaver to illustrate his contention that the 
American proletarian carries on his most lofty 
and sentimental thoughts in the same tongue 
he uses in discussing baseball. There are 
other Appendix chapters on Non-English Dia- 
lects in America and Proverb and Platitude, 
while chapters in the main work discuss at 
length The Standard American Pronunciation, 
American Spelling, Proper Names in America, 
and The Future of the Language. A dozen 
pages, too, are devoted to American Slang. 
The book — a large octavo volume is elab- 
orately documented, and includes extended 
bibliographies, which show the wide range of 
the author’s study, a word and phrase index 
of 12,000 entries, including all the words and 
phrases mentioned in the work, and a thor- 
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ough general index. The publishers are justi- 

fied in saying that the book as it stands is 

the most comprehensive treastise on the 

American dialect of English ever attempted 

and that it will probably stand unrivaled for 

a long while. Such a review as this can give 

only an incomplete idea of the value of the 

book, which is packed from cover to cover 
with information, with no waste of words. 

Every conscientious writer should own a copy 

of “ The American Language ” — and study it. 

HerRMAN MELVILLE, MARINER AND Mystic. By Ray- 
mond M. Weaver. Illustrated. 399 pp. Cloth. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 1921. 
Belated popular recognition of the merits 

of Melville's South Sea books —“ Typee,” 

“Omoo,” and his masterpiece, “ Moby-Dick” 

—which have always aroused the enthusiasm 

of those familiar with them, has excited gen- 

eral interest in the career of the author and 
so made welcome this authorized biography, 
the author of which had access to the Melville 
family papers, including manuscripts, letters, 
journals, annotated books, photographs, and a 
variety of other material. Mr. Weaver tells 
the story of Melville’s romantic youth, pic- 
tured with a background of the story of his 
ancestors, telling the tale of his experiences 
as a sailor from the age of seventeen to the 
age of twenty-five, during which time he lived 
through the experiences that he made the 
basis of his books. As “the first literary 
artist to write with authority about the South 

Seas,” Melville was the father of South Sea 

literature, the first to tread the path in which 

Stevenson, Stoddard, La Farge, Jack London, 

Louis Becke, Safroni-Middleton, Maugham, 

Loti, MacQuarrie, and O’Brien have followed 

him. Stevenson once declared that it was 

Melville’s books that sent him to the South 

Seas, and many still think that they are the 

best South Sea books ever written. “ From 

my twenty-fifth year,” Melville wrote to 

Hawthorne, “I date my life,” but the last 

half-century of his career, including a_ long 

residence in New York and life in the Berk- 
shires, where he was a neighbor of Haw- 
thorne’s, to whom he wrote many letters 
which Mr. Weaver quotes, and where he 
wrote, “ Moby-Dick,” was commonplace, and 

the world was surprised at his death in 1891 

to learn that he had lived so long. 

A Davucurer oF THE Mippte Borper. By 
Garland. Illustrated. gos pp. Cloth. New 
The Macmillan Company. 1921. 

“A Daughter of the Middle Border,” as 
Mr. Garland says, is a complement —a_ sequel 
and continuation —of “A Son of the Middle 
Border.” the first volume of an autobiographi- 
cal work, of which the author says : “ The 
tale is as true as my memory will permit — it 
is constructed only by leaving things out. If 
it reads. as some say, like fiction, that result 


Hamlin 
York : 


is due not to invention but to the actual lives 

of the characters involved.” Beginning with 

the story of his first winter in Chicago, after 
nine years of “hard but happy literary life in 

Boston and New York,” Mr. Garland goes on 

to relate in picturesque detail his life exper- 

iences, his literary beginnings, his extensive 
travels in the far west in search of fictional 
material, his first voyage to Europe, his first 
dress suit, and his courtship and marriage, not 
only giving the story of his life, but illustrat- 
ing the typical experiences of a family in the 
development of midland America. Writers 
will find in the book a great deal that will ap- 
peal to them about Mr. Garland’s literary 
work, his relations with authors and pub- 
lishers, and his friendships with successful 
men of letters, including Howells, Burroughs, 

Mark Twain, and many others. 

Paris AND Its Environs. Edited by Findlay Muir- 
head and Marcel Monmarche. Sixty maps and 
plans. 417 pp. + 53 pp. Cloth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1921. 

A valuable addition to the Blue Guide 
Series published by the Macmillans to take 
the place of the Baedekers which lost their 
usefulness and popularity in the World War, 
is this new guide to Paris, which is every- 
thing that a book of the kind should be. Not 
only will it be useful to travelers, but it will 
have special value in the library, especially to 
writers on current topics, as a book of refer- 
ence. Of handy pocket size, clearly printed 
on thin paper, it gives all desired information 
about the chief points of interest in the French 
capital, with due attention to the historical 
and literary associations of the famous city. 
An Introduction gives trustworthy practical 
information, especially adapted to meet the 
needs of English-speaking travelers, answer- 
ing every question that is likely to be asked, 
and an exhaustive index makes everything in 
the book easily accessible. It includes an his- 
torical sketch of Paris, tables of the rules of 
France and of weichts and measures, and a 
list of books about Paris, and there is an Ap- 
pendix, separately bound and easilv detached 
from the rest of the volume, with district 
naps of Paris and up-to-date information 
about cabs, omnibuses, tramways, underground 
railways, and river steamers, with a complete 
street list. The volume is in every way a 
model guide book, and a valuable addition to 
the Blue Guide Series, which now includes 
books about England, London, Belgium and 
the Western Front, and Paris and Its En- 
virons. 

Tue Cinema Hanppsoox. 
507 pp. Leather. 
Publishing Company. 
This “Cinema Handbook” is a guide ta 

practical motion-picture work of the non- 

theatrical order, particularly as applied to the 


Ry Austin C. Lescarboura. 
New York: Scientific American 


1921. 
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reporting of news, to industrial and educa- 
tional purposes, to advertising, selling, and 
general publicity, to the production of amateur 
photoplays, and to entertainment in the school, 
church, club, community centre, and home. 
Mr. Lescarboura says that it seems but a mat- 
ter of time when the theatrical phase of the 
motion-picture industry will be a minor one. 
His book is intended, not for the professional 
motion-picture man, but for the non-theatrical 
worker, to whom it gives definite information 
on the selection, operation, and application of 
motion-picture equipment. Writers will be 
especially interested in the chapter on “ Film- 
ing News and Magazine Features for the 
Screen,” in which Mr. Lescarboura points out 
that a camera to the free-lance camera man is 
very much the same as a typewriter to the 
free-lance writer — a potential source of 
money. He gives suggestions about taking 
pictures for the news and magazine films. 
News films, he says, are ordinarily limited to 
fifty feet of pictures while magazine films 
may run as long as 250 feet. The rates for 
short features vary from thirty cents a foot 
up to $1.50 or $2 a foot for exceptional ma- 
terial. But by far the best market, Mr. Les- 
carboura says, is with the screen newspapers 
and magazines, which are issued weekly and 
even semi-weekly, and so require a_ steady 
flow of material. 

THe Quiet CouraGe, AND OTHER SONGS OF THE 


Everard Jack Appleton. Third 


Unarraip. By J: 
revised and enlarged edition. 112 pp. Cloth. 
Stewart 1922. 


Cincinnati : Kidd Company. 

This third edition of “ The Quiet Courage,” 
considerably enlarged by the addition of new 
poems, will appeal to many simnlv because it 
contains “The Woman Who Understands,” 
“And I Have You,” “Your Gift,” and the 
poem, “The Quiet Courage,” which gives its 
title to the book — verses that go the rounds 
of the newspapers every now and then. 
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My Boyrnoop — II. 
Magazine for February. 
UNPUBLISHED CHAPTERS FROM 
RAPHY OF MarkK Twain. — I. 
for February. 

Tue Younc RomanrIcs. 
Century for February. 

Tue Nature or News. 
tury for February. 
ADVENTURES OF 
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February. 
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cey M. Depew. Scribner’s for January. 
Livinc Up to His Apvertisine. 
Calkins. Scribner’s for January. 
My Boynoop — I. John 
Magazine for January. 
NEWSPAPESE. Frederick L. Allen. The 
Mouth in Harper’s Magazine for January. 
Out oF My Newsparer Days. 
Theodore Dreiser. 


William Harris Arnold. Scrib- 


Chaun- 


Earnest Elmo. 


Burroughs. Harper's 


Lion’s 


II.—St. Louis, 
Bookman for 
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January. 
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January. 
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Edna Ferber. 


Paul Rosenfeld. Dial for 

Jean Baptiste Pogvetin 
Mouiére. Illustrated. 
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Str GrtBert ParKer’s IMPRESSIONS OF 
Motion Picture as Inpustry ART. 
Decoration for January. 
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graph. Frederick C. 
Wuat ANATOLE 
With portrait. 

D. H. Lawrence. 
ion for January. 

SHERWOOD 
Prize STORIES. 
January. 

Freperick A. STOKES. 
Stokes Company. With 
Stationer for January 1. 

Topay’s Spirit In NOover 
Digest for December 31. 

“ Marse Henry,” THE Last OF THE GREAT “ PER- 
SONAL” Epitors. Literary Digest for January 14. 

THe CuHINESE LANGUAGE — OLD New. 
ary Digest for January 21. 

Henry Watterson. With 
state for December 31. 

Tue OprortTuNITY OF WOMEN IN 
Fourth Estate for January 21. 

“Wuat Is News?” Fourth 
uary 2!. 

“ Marse Henry” 
NALISM. 


BECAME THE 
Gardner Teall. St. 
THE 
AND Arts and 
What Not to Vhoto- 
Davis. Photo-Era for January. 
FRANCE MEANS TO AMERICA 
Current Opinion for January. 

With portrait. Current Opin- 
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With portrait. Current Opinion for 
President of Frederick A. 
portrait. Bookseller and 
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portrait. Fourth Es- 
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Jan- 


Estate for 


ON THE PROFESSION 
Fourth Estate for January 21. 


oF Jour- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
Rudyard Kipling has declined the 


the Order of Merit from the British 
ment. 


offer of 
Govern- 
The order is the highest of its kind in 
England, and the awards are restricted to 
twenty-four persons. Mr. Kipling’s action is 
said to be unprecedented in British history. 
“Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist,” by 
Samuel C. Chew, is published by I.ongmans, 


Green, & Co. 
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“Thomas Hardy : A Study of the Wessex 
Novels,” by H. D. Duffin ( Longmans, Green, 
& Co.), is a second edition, with an appendix 
on the poems and “ The Dynasts.” 


“ Anatole France,” by Lewis Piaget Shanks, 
is published by the Open Court Publishing 
Company ( Chicago ). 

“Rabindranath Tagore,” by E. J. Thomp- 
son, published in this country by the Ameri- 
can Branch of the Oxford University Press, 
deals in four chapters with Tagore’s first lit- 
erary period, his many-sided activity, the poet 
and creative artist, and the reformer and the 
seer. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company publishes 
the “Letters and Journals of Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson,” covering the years 1846 to 
1906, and edited by Mary Thacher Higginson. 

“Chaucer and the Rival Poet in Shakspere’s 
Sonnets,” by Hubert Ord, is published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

“Writers of Three Centuries,” by Claude 
Williamson ( George W. Jacobs & Co.) in- 
cludes the writers of Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Russia, Norway, and 
the United States during the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth centuries. 


Among the authors considered in “ Letters 
on Contemporary American Authors,” by 
Martin MacCollough (Boston: The Four 
Seas Company), are Theodore Dreiser, James 
Branch Cabell, Joseph C. Lincoln, 
Jean Nathan, Frank Harris, and Willa Sibert 
Cather. 


“The Poets of the Future,” edited by Henry 
T. Schnittkind ( Boston : The Stratford Com- 
pany ), is the fifth volume of a series of col- 


George 


lege anthologies. 

“The 
Jean Nathan, is published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

“What’s What in the Labor Movement,” 
compiled by Waldo R. (B. W. 
Huebsch ), is a dictionary of labor affairs and 
| and 


Critic and the Drama,” by George 


Browne 


labor terminology, with the terms sub- 
jects arranged and defined alphabetically 
“Drawing for Art Students and Illustra- 
tors,” by Allen W. Seaby ( Charles Scribner's 
Sons ), is a handbook of technical information 


and suggestion. 


The Arkansas Writer Publishing Co., Little 
Rock, Arkansas, publishes “ Little Adventures 
in Newspaperdom,” by Fred W. Allsopp. 

“ Cobblestones,” a book of poems by David 
P. Sentner, an undergraduate at Columbia 
College, is published by Alfred A. Knopf. 
For this book Mr. Sentner was awarded the 
Alfred A. Knopf Publication prize for 1921, 
which is given each year by Mr. Knopf, an 
alumnus of the class of 1912, for the best lit- 
erary work by an undergraduate. 

Robert H. Davis has returned to Munsey’s 
Magazine as editor. 

Rey. William E. Gilroy, of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, has been elected editor-in-chief of 
the Congregationalist. 

Willis J. Abbot is the new editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, succeeding Fred- 
erick Dixon, who will edit a new weekly paper 
in New York. 

3urr McIntosh announces that he is pre- 
paring to republish his magazine, the Burr- 
McIntosh Monthly, in which theatrical and so- 
cial life was depicted years ago. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh has 17,000 negatives, and many of 
the pictures will be printed in the magazine. 

The Jewish Publication , Society has re- 
moved to 110 West Fortieth street, New York. 

The Scribners have in preparation a volume 
of James Huneker’s letters, and would be glad 
to have friends and correspondents of Mr. 
Huneker submit letters to the Editorial De- 
partment, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
New York. 

Little, Brown, & Company have published a 
revised biographical sketch of A. S. M. Hut- 
chinson, in booklet form, which will be sent 
to any one upon request. 

Mrs. George Foster Peabody ( “ Katrina 
Trask”) died at Saratoga Springs, N. Y,, 
January 7, aged sixty-five. 

John Kendrick Bangs died at Atlantic City, 
N. J., January 22, aged fifty-nine. 

Viscount James Bryce, died at Sidmouth, 
England, January 22, aged eighty-three. 


avenue, 


Alonzo Barton Hepburn died in New York 
January 25, aged seventy-five. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Seaman ( “ Nellie Bly” ) 
died in New York January 27, aged fifty-five. 





